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be put forth to secure its passage, the meeting adjourned at once. 

I had the clerk of the school board prepare a duplicate copy, 
and, after a comparison to see that the two copies were alike, I 
took them to the capitol, where the Legislature was already in 
session, and the bills were at once introduced, read and referred 
to committees, one bill in either branch of the Assembly. 

The measure in the Senate, under the guidance of Messrs. Mar- 
tindale and Caven, had comparatively easy sailing, but the one in 
the other branch met many obstacles. In the House the manage- 
ment of the bill was intrusted to Mr. Ruddle, a bright young at- 
torney of this county, who championed the bill with marked 
ability. 

In due time the measure was passed, and on the 3d day of 
March, 1871, was approved by the Governor. It provided wisely, 
as results have shown, for the organization and management of 
the schools for twenty-eight years, three or four times as long 
as any other measure for the same purpose, and for the establish- 
ment of the public library, an institution so highly prized by all 
our citizens. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF BEECHER. 

[A letter from Mrs. Jane Merrill Ketcham in The Indianapolis News, April 
22, 1908.] 

The story in one of the late March numbers of The Indianap- 
olis News, told by Mr. Norwood of General John Coburn (as a 
lad) remembering Mr. Beecher's good time on a raft, opened the 
floodgates of memory. I can tell the story of that raft. It was 
in 1845. Indianapolitans then, as now, were from every State in 
the Union, and then, as now, were noted for sociability and hos- 
pitality. The Legislature, the Supreme Court and conventions 
from everywhere met in Indianapolis. My father's house was 
large and hospitable, set on a hill with large grounds, on the 
corner of New Jersey and Merrill streets where now stands the 
Catharine Merrill public school. Before the severe weather set 
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in it was decided to have a grand social reunion. Colonel Samuel 
Merrill, then a lad of thirteen or fourteen, was to drive straight 
up New Jersey street, first to Mr. Beecher's, with invitations. 
On the alley east in Market street were two small cottages, occu- 
pied by Henry Vance and Charles Beecher, where the Jewish 
synagogue afterward stood. Our dog Ben had the supervision of 
the Merrill and Ketcham families. He was a medium size, per- 
fectly black, with a stump of a tail, like a Manx cat. His delight 
was to be always in evidence quietly, so he ensconced himself 
under the carriage. The banks of Fall creek had been giving 
away, causing a deluge to come down, making a large bayou in 
Market street, between New Jersey and East streets. Samuel 
drove, ignorant that Ben was under the carriage. Getting into 
deep water, Ben found himself in a quandary, as he could not or 
would not swim out. He betook himself to an old board fence 
in the middle of the flood, upon which he clambered. Finding 
the fence would not carry him beyond the water, he set up a 
piteous howl. 

Hearing the heartrending howls, Mr. Beecher dashed to the 
rescue. Discovering Ben's dilemma, he went back to his cottage, 
took one of his wife's tubs, and with a pole pushed it out into 
deep water till he reached Ben on the fence. Ben could not be 
persuaded to get into the tub. Mr. Beecher returned, and, getting 
another tub, bored holes in both and fastened them together 
firmly with a clothes line. Again he poled out to the dog. But 
Ben looked at the rig with disdain. After this failure Mr. 
Beecher made a raft, which met with Ben's approval. He ac- 
cepted a place on the raft joyously, and ever after showed his 
gratitude when Mr. Beecher came to our house by placing his 
paws on Mr. Beecher's shoulders and wagging his stump of a 
tail vigorously. 

Such a flood as that had never been seen in Indianapolis, but it 
did not deter our friends — the Bateses, Vances, Fletchers, Tom- 
linsons, Douglasses and others — from coming. Such a gay 
day and evening is delightful to remember. 

In 1853 Mrs. L. M. Vance and I visited New York city. Mr. 
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and Mrs. Beecher came and took us over to their home on 
Columbia Heights for a visit. With them we saw Central Park 
— then just mud and rocks, now so lovely. Then he took us 
through a man-of-war, which had been around the world fifteen 
times. It was marvelously clean, down to the cistern of spark- 
ling water, delicious to the taste. He showed us the wonders of 
the whole city. He also took us out to Greenwood, and, standing 
by the graves of little George and Kate, he waved his hands 
toward the ocean, beautifully blue in the distance, and said with 
much feeling: "I chose this spot." And he should rest there 
till the resurrection. 

After a Sunday's service he asked me what I thought of the 
singing. "It had thrilled me. Never had I heard anything like 
it — three thousand singing together." But, I added, "as for 
music, it will not compare with what you had in Indianapolis." 
"I have never anywhere heard such," he said. Then, after a long 
pause : "I have never had any fun since." He surely remem- 
bered it all. 

"OLE DAN TUCKER." 

The once famous song, "Ole Dan Tucker," is said to have 
originated in North Carolina, and one who "knew it from her 
earliest youth" gives this information about it: 

" 'Ole Dan Tucker,' " she says, "was adjustable. You began 
singing it where you chose, and could play both ends against the 
middle, or sing it backward or forward, or improvise topical 
stanzas according to your mind and skill. It was a fine dancing 
tune, and the black fiddlers often sang it as they fiddled, the 
prompter meanwhile racking his wits to find new figures to keep 
the proper rhythms." The singing was commonly in negro dia- 
lect, but not invariably so. Roystering young blades riding home 
from a long dance around 5 o'clock in the morning did as they 
pleased with the song. There were lawless and high-colored 
versions, such as could not be given unexpurgated before ladies, 
but "the sedatest could take no offense at the authorized ballad, 
which, indeed, was often used as a lullaby," in part as follows : 



